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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EASTER. 
(Continued from 10" 8. i. 265.) 


Gardyner, Richard, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 
—A Sermon preach’d on Easter-Day at Oxford, in 
Saint Peter’s chvrch in the East, the Accustomed 
place for the Rehearsall Sermon on that day: 
Wherein is prov’d the Sonne’s Equality with the 
Father......the Resurrection of the same Numericall 
Body.—On Rom. viii. 11; dedicated to Dr. Baylie, 
President of St. John’s, Dean of Sarum, Vice- 
Chancellor. Oxford, sm. 4to, 20 leaves, 1632. 

Havsted, P., M.A.—Ten Sermons....... 1. Vpon 
his Resurrection.—1635. 

Prideavx, Iohn, Rector of Exceter Colledge, His 
Maiesties Professor of Divinity.—Davids Reioycing 
for Christs Resurrection. A Sermon preached on 
faster Day, at St. Peters in the East, in Oxford.— 
On Psalm xvi. 10, 11. Oxford, sm. 4to, 17 leaves, 


Prideavx, Iohn.—The First F'rvits of the Resvr- 
rection. A Sermon preached on Easter Day, at 
St. Peters in the East, in Oxford.—On 1 Cor. xv. 20. 
Oxford, sm. 4to, 17 leaves, 1636. 

Anonymous.—Easter Not Mis-timed, a_ Letter 
written out of the Countrey to a Friend in London. 
Concerning Easter-Day.—London, Timothy Garth- 
wait, King’s Head, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 4to, 


Sharp, John. Archbishop of York.—Sermon before 
the Queen at White-Hall, on Kaster-Day, 27 March, 
1692.—On Philip. iii. 10,—London, sm. 4to, 16 leaves, 
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Fowler, Edward, Bishop of Gloucester.—Sermon 
before the Lord Maior Easter Monday, 1692.— 
On 1 Cor. vi. 14; Spital Sermon; “this great 
festival of the Catholick church.”—London, 4to, 
18 leaves, 1692. 

Tenison, Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln.—A Sermon 
concerning the Cwlestial Body of a Christian, After 
the Resurrection. Sermon before the King and 
Queen at White-Hall, 8 April, 1694, being Easter 
Day.—On 1 Cor. xv. 53. London, 4to, 16 leaves, 


B., N., M.A.—The Resurrection founded on 
Justice : or, a Vindication of this Great Standing 
Reason Assigned by the Ancients and Modern: 
Objections of. Dr. Hody Answered ] 
M.A.—London, 8vo, 8 leaves+pp. 1-144, 1700. 

Sharp, John, Archbishop of York. — Christ’s 
Resurrection sufficiently proved by Chosen 
Witnesses. A Sermon Preached before the Queen, 
at St. James’s Chappel, On Easter-Day, 1705.— 
On Acts x. 40,41. London, 4to, 16 leaves, 1705. 

Anonymous. — A Sermon  preach'd against 
Quakerism. Being a Discourse of the Resurrection 
and Ascension of the Body of the Holy Jesus of 
Nazareth. Preach’d at Whitehaven, January the 
Ist, 1709-10.—On Acts ii. 22-4, 32, 36. London, 
H. Hills, in Black-fryars, near the water-side, 
price 22, Svo, 8 leaves, 1711. 

(Watts, Rev. Robert, LL.B.]—The Rule for 
Finding Easter in the Book of Common-Prayer, 

explain’d and Vindicated against the Exceptions 
of the late Learned Dr. Wallis; and the Misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. Baxter, Mr. Calamy, and other 
Dissenters......—Anon. London, 12mo, pp. lxiv + 
40 +32, 1711. See 10S. i. 265. 

Wright, John, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Notts.— 
Short View of Mr. Whiston’s Chronology 
edition......with a Postscript about our Rule for 
keeping Easter.—About 1712. 

Whiston, William, M.A.— St. Clement’s and 
St. Ireneus’s Vindication of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions ......as also an Account of the Two 
Ancient Rules thereunto belonging, for the 
Celebration of Easter.—Second ed., London, 1716. 

Anonymous.—The Great Paschal Cycle of Five 
hundred thirty two Years: with other Tables used 
in the Church of England. — London, Henry 
Clements, at the Half-Moon, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 8vo, 11 leaves + pp. 114, 1718. 

Foster, James. — The Resurrection of Christ 
prov’d, and vindicated against......antient Jews, or 
modern Deists......his Disciples......sufficient Wit- 

Sermon at Trowbridge, co. Wilts.—On 
Acts x. 40, 41. London, S8vo, 16 leaves, 1720. 

Felton, Henry, D.D., Principal of Edmund Hall, 
Rector of Whitwell, & chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland.—Resurrection of the same Numerical 
Body Sermon before the University of Oxford 
at St. Mary’s on Easter Monday, 1725, in which 
Mr. Lock’s Notions of Personality and Identity are 
confuted.—On 1 Cor. xv. 23; dedicated to Edward 
(Chandler), Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 
Oxford, Svo, 16 leaves (1725). 

Reynell, Carew, B.D., Fellow of C.C.C., Oxon.— 
The Resurrection of our Saviour rightly tim’d, and 
duly evidenc’d. Sermon on Easter Day, April 10th, 
1726. In answer to objections by Mr. 
Woolston. — On Acts x. 40, 41. London, 8vo, 
17 leaves, 1726. 

Sherlock, Thomas.—The Tryal of the Witnesses of 


| the Resurrection of Jesus.— London, for J. Roberts, 
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near the Oxford Arms, Warwick Lane, 8vo, 
pp. 112, 1729. 

(Grove, Henry, of Taunton].—The Evidence for 
our Saviour’s Resurrection consider’d: with the 
improvement of this important doctrine.—Anon. 
London, Svo, 40 leaves, 1730. 

Webster, William, M.A.—The Fitness of the 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of Christ, con- 
sider'd; In Answer to the principal Objections 
against them.—Dated Temple-bar. London, 8vo, 
16 leaves, 1751. 

Felton, Henry (see above).—A Discourse con- 
cerning the Universality and Order of the Resur- 
rection: being a Sequel to that, wherein the Per- 
sonal Identity is asserted.—On 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
dedicated to Richard (Smallbrooke', Bishop of 
Coventry & Lichfield. London, 8vo, 28 leaves, 
1738. 

Felton, Henry.—The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Resurrection as it stood before the Law. A Sermon 
before the University of Oxford. 24 Nov., 1734.— 
On St. Matt. xxii. 29: dedicated to the Duke of 
Rutland. Oxford, Svo, 18 leaves (1734). 

Webster. William, D.D., Rector of Depden, 
Suffolk.—The Credibility of the Resurrection of 
Christ upon the Testimony of the Apostles; being 
a sequel to T'wo Letters in the Weekly Miscellany, 
No, i21, 12z....;- Dedicated to Coel Thornhille, 
Esq., of Depden Hall. London, 8vo, 24 leaves, 1735. 

Browne. Robert.— Propositions for Correcting our 
Calendar ; theologically, theoretically, and mathe- 
matically demonstrated...... iii. The solemn Feast 
of Kaster...... controversies about the time and day 
wecres new and correct tables of Easter.—London, 
Svo, 18 leaves, 1736. 

Wilson, Henry.—Easter still Recoverable: or, a 
Method proposed for Rectifying that great and 
fundamental Solemnity...... it is this year kept later 
by five weeks,in the Church of England......than 
the time found in the corrected Calendar.—Dedi- 
cated to Edmund (Gibson), Bishop of London. 
London, sm. 8vo, 16 leaves, 1736. See 9t" S. vii. 264. 

Anonymous.—A Sermon on the Resurrection. 
By a Layman.—* The Incarnation put the truth of 
the Resurrection out of doubt.’ London, Svo, 
9 leaves, 1738 

{Morgan T., M.D.].—The Resurrection of Jesus 
considered’; in Answer to the Tryal of the Wit- 
nesses. By A Moral Philosopher.—Anon. London, 
for the author, Svo, 56 leaves (1744). 

[ Moss, egg gar Evidence of the Resur- 
rection cleared from the exceptions of a late 
pamphlet, entitled, The Resurrection of Jesus con- 
sidered by a Moral Philosopher: in answer to The 
Tryal of the Witnesses, &c.—Anon. London, 8vo, 
84 leaves, 1744. 

Benson, George, D.D.—A Summary View of the 
Evidences of Christ’s Resurrection.—London, 8vo, 
4? leaves, 1754. See Newcome, below. 

Johnson, Samuel, A.M.—The Resurrection of the 
Same Body, as asserted and illustrated by Saint 
Pan) ...0< —Third ed., London, 8vo, 27 leaves, 1755. 

Sykes, Arthur Ashley, D.D.—An_ Enquiry when 
the Resurrection of the Body, or Flesh, was first 
inserted into the Public Creeds. Publish’d from 
the Author’s Manuscript by his brother, G. Sykes, 
A.M.—London, 8vo, 31 leaves, 1757. 

Scott, Rev. William, M.A., late scholar of Eton 
& Trin. Coll., Camb.—The Third Panegyric, or 
Sermon in Honour of Easter Day...... DE ckcess 
St. Chrysostom ; translated.— London, 8vo, 12 
leaves, 1775. 





Holmes, Robert, M.A., Fellow of New College.— 
The Resurrection of the Body, deduced from the 
Resurrection of Christ. Sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford at S. Mary’s, Easter Monday, 
31 March, 1777.—On Philipp. iii. 21.—Oxford, 4to, 
14 leaves, 1777.—The same, second ed., Oxf., 8vo, 
20 leaves, 1779. 

Newcome, William, D.D., Bishop of Waterford.— 
A Review of the chief difticulties...... relating to 
our Lord’s’ Resurrection ...... Doctor Benson's 
nee is satisfactory.—Dublin, 4to, 8 leaves, 
71. 

Priestley, Joseph, LLD., F.RS., &e. —The 
Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus considered 
in a Discourse first delivered in the Assembly: 
room, at Buxton, on Sunday, September 19, 1790. 
To which is added, an Address to the Jews.—On 
1 Cor. xv. 20. Birmingham, 8vo, pp. xxiv-+56, 1791. 

Whately, Richard, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin.— 
Sermon xxix. Easter Day. ‘The Resurrection of 
Christ.—On Acts xxvi. 22, 23; signed D.—12mo, 
pp. 397-411. From some collection of sermons. 

Grover, H.M., Rector of Hitcham, Bucks.—The 
History of the Resurrection authenticated.—A 
review of the four Gospels on the resurrection of our 
Lord.—London, Svo, 14 leaves, 1 841. 

Suttield, Rev. Robert Rodolph. —The Resur- 
rection. An Easter Morning Sermon at the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon.—n.d_, about 1860-70. 

Gregg, Treshans D., D.D.—The ‘Times of the 
Restitution of all things. Lecture......on great 
truths......in the predicted year......1866.—Tables 
for finding Easter. 186s. 

Heales, Alfred, .S.A.—Easter Sepulchres; their 
object, nature, and history. — Archeologia, xlii. 
263-308. 4to, 1869. 

{Birch, Charles Edward, Rector of Wiston, 
Colchester].— Easter Kggs—Kaster Birds.—In verse ; 
Anon. 8vo, pp. 16 (1873). 

W. C. B. 


SMUGGLERS’ CAVES. 

THERE are, I believe, many caves in Corn- 
wall that have been used by smugglers, but 
most of them are said to be not human 
excavations, but of natural origin, in some 
cases more or less adapted by the hand of 
man to the purposes for which they were 
required. An exception to this is recorded 
in Mr. C. E. Byles’s excellent life of the 
Cornish poet, the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, vicar 
of Morwenstow. Hawker tell us that 
**an old Morwenstow man says: ‘In former times 
Marsland Mouth, Duckapool, and Stanbury Mouth 
were rare places for smuggling. There was [sic] 
great caves where hundreds of kegs could be stored. 
When my father had the farm of Croy, the floor of 
a barn fell in, and there was a great hollow under- 
neath. There must be many such caves still 
hidden.’”—P. 62. 

Such artificial caves are not confined to 
Cornwall. They have been found in Lincoln- 
shire, in Liassic and Oolitic strata, in places 
where it is not likely that natural caverns 
should exist. 

About thirty years ago I was asked to 
visit Kirton-in-Lindsey to examine one that 
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had been found on the north side of the back | Whether this be true, or, like so many guesses 
entrance to **The George” Inn, which was | as to the origin of place-names, a result of 
thought to be Roman work. It was under a | the inventive fancy, it indicates how promi- 
small fold-yard, which was not then roofed | nent a place the smuggler occupied in the 
over, though it probably had been covered | life of our forefathers. 
at some period. The top of the cave had, The tales about smugglers that used to be- 
suddenly given way on account of a manure current are now for the most part forgotten.. 
heap which had been raised over its weakest Here is one which is certainly true. My 
part. I descended into the cavern through | grandfather knew the victim. 
this hole, and examined it carefully, but, At the end of the eighteenth century a. 
could find no trace of prehistoric or Roman prosperous farmer lived at Kirton - in- 
work. There were no fragments of pottery, Lindsey. Like most of the men of his time, 
chipped flint, wall-scratches, or any other) he was fond of ardent spirits, and by no 
signs of times long past. ‘The cavern was sO | means given to practise self-denial in regard 
irregular in shape that it is impossible for | to their consumption. He also possessed, and 
me to describe it without the aid of a plan, | used freely, a curious assortment of oaths. 
which I regret to say was never taken. I! which would have delighted a modern philo- 
came to the conclusion that the entrance had | Jogist. He was, too, a hospitable man, with 
been from the street which lies to the east,!a mind well stored with racy anecdotes of 
but it was impossible to demonstrate this, | “the good old times.” He always purchased: 
for that approach, if there was one, ran} his spirits of a smuggler who made his. 
under another property on which a house! rounds with the clockwork regularity of a. 
stood. commercial traveller of the present day. 
Another part of this place was come upon|The ‘trunner” and he were very good 
very recently. It is a narrow passage run- | friends; the man of spirits was always sure: 
ning towards the south. Though it was|of a warm welcome when he visited the 
carefully examined, nothing was found farmer. At length, however, a difference arose: 
to indicate its age. When the Town Hall} between them. The farmer owed the 
was built here in 1897, a small court was | “runner” money for his last purchase. The- 
enclosed to the north, adjoining on the west | smuggler’s trade was a ready-money busi- 
a cottage which was formerly a public-house | ness, and the vendor had great objection to. 
bearing the sign of ‘‘The Crown.” Here a| be kept waiting, for he knew that there was 
small underground place of similar character | no legal means of recovering debts such as. 
was found, which seemed to have have had | his ; yet he had asked for payment again and 
its entrance into the public-house. The roof | again, but had received no response except 
had, however, collapsed at some former time, 





| sarcastic jests, intermixed with the fanciful 
and the place was filled with surface-soil. I | oaths in which his customer was so proficient. 
have been told of two or three other caverns | Even the most amusing conversation becomes 
of this kind not far from here, but, as I have | wearisome when it thwarts other instincts, 
not seen them, I am not able to speak to} so the “runner” at last determined to put 
their character. an end to relations so unsatisfactory. One- 

In the eighteenth century smuggling was | day he called on the farmer at dinner-time, 
so common in Lincolnshire that few people | and spent a very pleasant afternoon with his. 
seem to have had any moral objection to| host. The debt was alluded toin the course 
profiting by it. Country squires as well as | of conversation, but, contrary to his usual 
their tenants were accustomed to get their{ practice, the man did not urgently press his. 
spirits from the ‘runners,’ and their wives| claim. Just before going away, however, he 
and daughters by the same means got lace | said, “I’ve gotten some kegs of real prime- 
and other taxable finery from France. It| French brandy and first-rate Hollands gin 
seems certain that justices of the peace, | hidden away among them thorn busks at 
lawyers, and others whose duty it was to aid | Bell Hole.” This place is a little valley 
in the administration of the law had no| about a mile distant, and was well known 
hesitation in availing themselves of the| to the neighbours as a smugglers’ haunt. ‘I 
services of the men engaged in this illicit} should strange and like to have some on it,” 
trade. New Holland —a railway station | said the farmer ; ‘‘ I’m about clean’d out as 
opposite Hull, where the Great Central Rail-| it is.” “You can hev a keg of each sort if 
way has a steam ferry over the Humber—is | you’ve a mind to come on wi’ your cart as 
commonly reported to have acquired its|soon as it’s dark; but mind, it’s down on 
name from the Dutch smugglers who used it | the nail this time. I’ve larnt my lessin ;. 
as a landing-place and depot for their wares.| there’s no more trust for nobody.” The- 
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farmer said it was hard lines, but in the end 
promised to bring the money. 

The farmer appeared at the appointed 
time, and, threading his way through the 
scrub, found the smuggler and his assistants 
beside the kegs. ‘I shan’t pay till I’ve hed 
a taste,” said the farmer. The runner 
replied, in tones which were afterwards 
thought unnecessarily gruff, ‘“ Nobody ’s 
a-been asking you.” When they had bargained 
as to the price, which, as usual on such 
occasions, was a lengthy process, the vendor 
took from his pocket a gimlet, and, making 
a hole through the bung, inserted a straw 
therein, saying at the same time, “ Suck up.” 
The buyer did as he was bid, and went on 
sucking at the straw for a longtime. The 
second keg was treated in the same manner. 
The gimlet holes in the bungs were carefully 
plugged, the money paid, and the farmer set 
off on his way home, highly pleased with his 
bargain, for the kegs were large, and the 
price somewhat less than usual. 

The kegs were at once taken into the 
cellar, and no time lost in tapping the 
brandy cask. The farmer's rage may be 
imagined when he found that the tluid which 
ran through the tap was water only. The 
same result followed when the Hollands gin 
was tested. 

The explanation of the trick has probably 
already occurred to the reader. The ‘run- 


ner” felt sure he should never recover the | 


‘money that was owing to him by fair means, 
so he had provided two casks filled with 
water, and inserted bladders containing a 
small quantity of spirits in each of the casks, 
the bladders being held in position by the 
bungs. By this device he recovered the 
money that was due to him. 

In after days the smuggler frequently 
visited Bell Hole, but always took care to 
avoid the society of his former friend. The 
farmer, on the other hand, when his first fit 
of anger was over, as he had really lost very 
little by the trick, began to regard itas a 
good jest, and was fond of telling the tale to 
his acquaintances. Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*D.N.B.’ 

(See 10% S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 122.) 

Havine dealt with the history of the 
School, I now begin my biographical anno- 
tations. 

Allibond, John (1597-1658), schoolmaster. 
—Chorister ; Master of M.C.S. 1625-32 (suc- 
ceeding Samuel Barnard) ; lecturer on music ; 








wrote Latin poems: held three Gloucester- 
shire livings successively. 

Aston, Sir Richard (d. 1778), judge.—School 
not mentioned by ‘ D.N.B.,’ but recorded in 
list made by Robert Bryne (Master 1752-76) 
as educated at M.C.S. together with his 
brother Sir Willoughby Aston, Bart. (d. 1772). 
Vide Bloxam, iii. 223. Lord Chief Justice of 
C.P., Ireland, 1761; knighted and transferred 
to K.B., England, four years later ; one of 
commissioners entrusted with Great Seal, 
1770. 

Bickley, Thomas (1518 - 96), Bishop of 
Chichester.—Chorister; Fellow, and chaplain 
to Edward VI.; retired to France during 
Mary’s reign; Warden of Merton 1569-85 ; 
bequeathed 40/. for ceiling and paving the 
School, which possesses his portrait ; another 
portrait belonging to the College is similar to 
one in possession of Warden of Merton. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613), diploma- 
tist and scholar.—Has been claimed for this 
“schola celeberrima,” as we find M.CS. 
designated in his time; in Mary’s reign he 
joined his father at Wesel, Frankfort, and 
Geneva; on Elizabeth’s accession was sent 
to Magdalen College as a Commoner ; re- 
stored and refounded the Oxford University 
Library, which has since been called by his 
name, and which contains his full-length 
portrait ; his monument by Nicholas Stone 
is in Merton Chapel. No mention of the 
School in his autobiography. 

Brasbridge, Thomas (fl. 1590), divine.— 
Demy in 1553 aged sixteen ; Fellow, obtained 
living at Banbury, where he opened a school 
and practised medicine ; published miscel- 
laneous writings. 

Brinknell or Brynknell, Thomas (d. 1539 2), 
divine.— Master of M.C.S. 1502 8 (between 
Richard Jackson and Burway or Borrow), 
where he ‘exercised an admirable way of 
teaching”; Professor of Divinity on Wolsey’s 
new foundation ; wrote against Luther. 

Bull, Henry (d. 15752), theologian.— Demy 
in 1535, he may perhaps have attended the 
School ; vacated his Fellowship on Mary’s 
accession ; translated Luther’s ‘ Psalmi 
Graduum.’ 

Bunny, Francis (1543-1617), theological 
writer.—Entered Magdalen 1558, Demy the 
next year; Archdeacon of Northumberland ; 
rector of Ryton ; a strong Calvinist. 

dutler, Charles (1561-1647), philologist, and 
author of ‘The Feminine Monarchie ; or, a 
Treatise concerning Bees and the Due 


Ordering of Bees,’ 1609, thus correcting 
Shakespeare and anticipating Maeterlinck.— 
Chorister ; Master of Basingstoke School 
and a Hampshire parson. 
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Camden, William (1551-1623), antiquary 
and_historian——At Christ’s Hospital and 
St. Paul's, and, according to Wood (‘ Ath.,’ 
i. 480), in 1566 achorister at M.C.S. under 
Thos. Cooper ; author of ‘ Britannia’; Head 
Master of Westminster School ; Clarenceux 
King - of - Arms; buried in Westminster 
Abbey; a portrait belongs to M.C.S., and 
others to Bodleian and Provost of Worcester 
College. 

Capel, Daniel (d. 1679 2), Puritan divine.— 
Son of Richard Capel (v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ a Demy 
of 1604); chorister in 1643 (as was also his 
elder brother Christopher in 1635) ; lost living 
of Shipton Moyne, Gloucestershire, after 
Restoration, practised medicine at Stroud. 

Carkesse or Carcasse, James (fl. 1679), verse- 
writer.—Student Ch. Ch.; sometime Usher, 
and later Master of M.C.S., 1663-4 (succeed- 
ing Timothy Parker); joined Church of 
Rome ; published ‘Lucida Intervalla, a 
volume of doggerel rimes. Wood (‘ Life,’ 
i. 500) gives an account of his quarrel with 
Thomas Gilbert, another schoolmaster. Both 
Carkesse and his Usher, Thomas Brattle, had 
been pupils of the celebrated Dr. Busby at 
Westminster School. Carkesse was, soon 
after giving up his Mastership, one of the 
four clerks of the Ticket Office, being 
assigned to Sir John Minnes for the signing 
irregularities, principally through the action 
of Pepys, whom he reviles in his verses ; v. 
Pepys, whom he reviles in his verses; v. 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 1666-7, and 1* S. ii. 87. 

A. Rt. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

(To be continued.) 


May I be allowed to enter a courteous 
caveat against Mr. BayLey’s statement that 
the arms of Eton College were ‘‘ apparently 
borne, in yet earlier days, by Winchester 
College”? Correspondence upon the arms 
of these colleges was printed at 98 §S. ix. 
241, 330; x. 29, 113, 233, 437; xi. 332; and I 
know of no trustworthy evidence that 
Winchester College at any time used arms 
containing lilies. If Mr. Baytey be right 
in his suggestion that the white roses of 
King's College, Cambridge, were “borrowed” 
or ‘‘conveyed” from the red roses of 
Winchester College, it follows necessarily 
that at the date of the “conveyance” 
Winchester College was using the arms 
berne by the founder, William of Wykeham. 
Eton College and King’s are said to have 
received grants of arms in the same regnal 
year, 27 Henry VI. See Lipscomb’s ‘ History 
of Bucks,’ iv. 461, n. 3 ; and Dyer’s ‘ History 
of Cambridge University,’ ii. 181. H. C. 








I believe that there is an omission in the 
list of masters of this school, namely, that 
of the Rev. Henry Cadwallader Adams 
(preceding Mr. Henderson in 1844), a very 
voluminous writer, afterwards chaplain at 
Bromley College. My informant was my 
old Oxford friend the Rev. Edward Hill, at 
that time a Demy of Magdalen, who had 
been educated in the School when a chorister. 
Perhaps Mr. Adams’s tenure of office was 
very brief. The Rev. W. J. Sawell was then 
the Usher, and one of the chaplains of the 
College. His beautiful tenor voice in chant- 
ing the service will long be remembered. 

On May Day, 1851 (the opening day of the 
Great Exhibition), [ was present at the 
ceremony of the opening of the new School. 
I had attended at 5 o’clock in the morning 
the singing of the ‘Hymnus Eucharisticus” 
on the tower, and have a distinct remem- 
brance of the beautiful pieces which were 
sung in the School as a dedication, though 
fifty-four years have elapsed since that 
time. 

A simple slab with the initials G. G., 
at the entrance to the chapel, marks the 
resting-place of the Rev. George Grantham, 
for many years Usher. 

Mr. Cobbold, who twitched the ears of the 
boy, as recorded, might have said with Horace, 

Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Easter Ecas. (See 10'S. iii. 303.)—In 1262 
the customary tenants and cottagers of the 
manor of Saperton, co. Glouc., gave to the 
lord at Easter five eggs each, 120 eggs in 
all (‘Inquis. post Mort., Gloucestershire,” 
iv. 32). 

In __ the ‘Parish Register, St. Michael- 
le-Belfrey, York,’ i. 101, records ‘‘certayne 
egges at east’r, due to the clarke by anncyent 
custome.” 

In 1726 ‘‘tythe of eggs on Good Friday” 
belonged to the curate (* Parish Reg., North 
Burton, York,’ p. 69). W. C. B. 


Darret oR Dorrett’s DEED. —In your 
review of the recently printed Cambridge 
‘Jonson’ you ask (ante, p. 59) what was this 
deed, and suggest it is perhaps an allusion 
to some prank of John Darrell, the exorcist. 
Your conjecture is right, and the quotation 
in question is not the only one in which 
Jonson mentions Darrel. In ‘The Devil is 
an Ass,’ Act V. sc. iii., is this :— 

Did you ne’er read, sir, little Darrel’s tricks 
With the boy of Burton and the seven in Lancashire 
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‘On this passage Cunningham has a note that 
the casting out of the spirits from these 
people brought Darrel great credit, which he 
afterwards lost by the discovery of his tricks 
in another case. Dr. Harsnet published a 
pamphlet or book in 1599, exposing Darrel 
and his impositions in all these instances. 
That ** Dorrell” was often used for “ Dar- 
rell” in the time of our author can be seen 
in ‘Wild Darrell’s” correspondence, edited 
by Mr. Hubert Hall, and published by him 
in his ‘Society in the Elizabethan Age.’ 
EDWARD STEVENS. 
Melbourne. 


THe Manorrtat System: irs SuRVIVAL.— 
The following extract from a letter recently 
received from the Vicar of Laxton, Notts, 
will, I think, be of interest to many readers 
of Nc WX Q.’ — 

**T happen to live in one of the few unenclosed 
villages left. It and Kakring, near here, are the 
only ones, I believe, in Nottinghamshire. The 
open-tield (three-field) system is still in working 
order here, in a modified form, but enclosing is in 
progress. We have a jury and a foreman for each 
tield; and we ‘break’ the field by toll of bell after 
harvest. The pinfold is still_in use; the pindar, 
curiously enough, is a certain John Pindar. There 
are extensive ruins of a manor-place and many 
interesting features. At HKakring they have a 





| 


holders meet for dividing, I believe, the common | 


pasture for mowing. The parish is shut in by 
gates. Altogether the place still presents a faithful 
picture 77 sifu of manorial customs and ways.” 


NATHANIEL J. Hone. 
314, Southfield Road, Bedford Park, W. 


dame, was placed on the Kentish Kempes’ 
family tree, and the issue of this ‘*‘ Edmund 
Kempe, citizen and mercer of London,” is 
consequently credited with Chichele blood 
which was in no way his. This is evidenced 
by his will, proved in the P.C.C. (8 Spert), in 
which he alludes to his relatives Nicholas 
Rokewood, Cicily Melton, Sir Richard 
Gresham, Sir John Gresham, and Lady 
Yarford, all of whom are well known, and 
absolutely proved relatives of the Kempes of 
Gissing (Norfolk) and Weston (Suffolk), 
ancestors of the Kempe baronets, and quite 
a different stock from the Kentish Kempes 
(knights), one of the last of whom married 
Emelyn Chichele, grand-niece of Archbishop 
Chichele, thus bringing to the Kempes of 
Kent and their issue the rights to Fellowships 
at All Souls’. Further, the Heralds’ Suffolk 
Visitation and Visitation of London, Harleian 
MS. 1154, clearly states that this Edmund 
Kempe (the wealthiest Kempe in London at 
the period, and “a member of the Mercers’ 
Company”) was son and ‘‘heire elect” to 
Robert Kempe, of Gissing ; and hence all 
issue of his are cut off from the founder's kin 
of All Souls’. Frep. Hrrcuin-Kemp. 


Facetious Lecan JupDGMENT. — Madame 


y: ; - | Taver 1 © 6 Clann, , ie 
certain night called ‘ Virgate night,’ when virgate | du Noyer, in her ‘Correspondence ’ (letter 


xxxvii. vol. ii. p. 257 of the translation by 
Fl. Layard, 1890), relates how she was 


'**told the other day” of a judgment given 


iby “the Parliament of Toulouse.” 


A man 


/ happened to kill another man by falling on 


CHICHELES Kin.—It is well known that | 


All Souls’ College, Oxford, was founded by 
the archbishop for the purpose of educating 
his kindred. With this intent the College, 
from its foundation or soon afterwards, kept 
a record of the issue of Chichele’s brother 
Robert, and this issue rapidly increased, 
spreading into at least half the counties of 
England. The charts of the various female 
descents fill two large printed volumes, and 
the copy of the Stemmata Chicheleana at 
All Souls’ is emblazoned and annotated, and 
contains many lines down to the present 
time. Unfortunately, a very large proportion 
of these pedigrees can be cut away from 
kinship with the founder by one correction 
in the early part of the kin-chart. Such a 
correction will meet with objection from the 
many who believe in their consanguinity ; 
but that should be no reason for the suppres- 
sion of the facts. 

By a mistake, apparently made by the 
Heralds in Elizabethan times, a Kempe of 
ancient Suffolk lineage, who married a Kentish 


‘given at Toulouse. 





him accidentally. The relations brought an 
action against him. The Court ordered that 
the man who claimed an indemnity for the 
death of his relative was to go up to the top 
of the tower and allow himself to fall on the 
man who had caused the death. It would 
be curious to have authoritative information 
as to whether such a verdict was ever really 
The judgment is, of 
course, often attributed to Eastern judges ; 
but it seems most improbable that such a 
verdict could be seriously given by a French 
court at the period in question. 
A. CoLLtincwoon LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Kota-Nut: Cam-Woop.—It is curious that 
the names of these two important African 
products have never been traced to their 
origin in any English dictionary. They 


belong to the Timne language, spoken at 
Sierra Leone, and it is worth noting that 
they have been taken over into English 
peciigeeee 968 the Timne forms being precisely 
kola an 

only. 


kam. This applies to the singular 
In Timne, as in many other African 
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tongues, the plural is formed by change of 
initial, instead of by asuftix, so that when we 
speak of kola-nuts they say trola, and simi- 
larly the plural of kam is tran. 

Jas. Poarr, Jun. 


W. E. Apams’s ‘Tyrannicipe.’ (See ante, 
p- 192.)—The reference in Mr. J. C. Francis's 
interesting letter to the prosecution of 
Mr. E. Truelove for publishing a pamphlet 
on ‘Tyrannicide’ affords an opportunity of 
recording the fact that the whole of the 
circumstances relating to this prosecution 
appear on pp. 352-61 of ‘ Memoirs of a Social 
Atom,’ published by Hutchinson & Co. in 
1903. The author of these ‘Memoirs’ was 
the writer of the famous pamphlet—my old 
friend Mr. W. E. Adams, for many years 
editor of Zhe Newcastle Chronicle, and an 
occasional contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 

“ Rticap. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Ouerics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Harpy anp Tuomas Sorer.—I have seen a 
watch which is said to have belonged to 
Hardy, and to have been worn by him at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Instead of ordinary 
numerals for the hours, it has the letters 
THOMAS SOPER *. This watch (so the story 
goes) was given to Hardy by Thomas Soper, 
who was supposed to be some relative of his. 
The name does not occur in ‘The Three 
Dorset Captains at 'l'rafalgar,’ and I can 
obtain no information concerning him. The 
above-named book, moreover, gives a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a watch worn by 
Hardy at Trafalgar, which is certainly not 
the same as the one I have seen. Can any 
correspondent say who Thomas Soper was, 
and what, if any, was his connexion with 
Hardy? A. D. Power. 


3, King Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 


Cornetius Hottanp, M.P.—In an able 
history published at 78 S. v. 281 (14 April, 
1888), the late Rev. A. W. CorNELIUS HALLEN, 
editor of Northern Notes and Queries, gave 
an excellent description of the life and career 
of Cornelius Holland, a prominent man in 
the time of the Commonwealth ; but he was 
then unable to ascertain the date of Cornelius 
Holland's birth or marriage, or the names or 
dates of baptisms of his ten children. Can 
youor any of your numerous readers give 


this information, now that the contents of 
the London City registers are better a 


[There is a short life in the ‘D.N.B., with a list 
of authorities. His birth is given as 3 March, 
1599 ; and a son James was baptized at St. Laurence 
Pountney on 17 Feb., 1627/8. ] 


Copyinc Lerrers.—Can any correspondent 
furnish information as to the beginnings of 
‘this process? I allude, not to the so called 
|“invention” of the copying press, but to an 
anterior period, when it seems reasonable to 
|suppose that it had been discovered that 
|certain kinds of ink would ‘* set off” on toa 
| sheet of thin paper, if moisture and a certain 
/amount of pressure were applied. Some 
letters as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century have every appearance of 
having been subjected to this process. 

J. Extot HopcGKIn. 


Carterton Smitu.—I should be glad of 
information as to Catterton Smith, a pencil 
artist, cz7ca 1820-30. 1 have some pretty 
pencil sketches by him of lady members of 
my family about that period, and 1 should 
like to know something of the artist. I 
imagine that he was a West of England man, 
probably of Bath or Bristol. ¥o ee 

[Is this Stephen Catterson Smith, who was born 
jin Yorkshire, but resided for some years at Yeovil? 
| See the life in the * D.N.B.’] 

Janice, an old-English form of Jane or 
|Janet. Will any reader be so kind as to 
| supply instances ? GC. 


Henry ANGELO.—This famous swordsman 
retired to “a village” (name unknown) 
‘* within two miles of Bath,” about the year 
1827, and there he wrote his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
and ‘Angelo’s Pic-Nic,’ both recently repub- 
lished in sumptuous style by Kegan Paul & 
Co. Henry Angelo is said to have died 
there about 1839, and his wife, Mary Bowman 
Angelo, in or soon after 1827. Will some 
Bath antiquary oblige with the name of the 
village, and with copies of the burial registers? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 








India Office. 


Tue Paivrppines. — ‘Vingt Années aux 
Philippines’ was published in Paris in 1853, 
as by Paul de la Gironiére. The same year 
Vizetelly issued a translation (no doubt by 
Henry Vizetelly) under the title ‘Twenty 
Years in the Philippines.” Zhe Atheneum 
(24 September, 1853, p. 1121), in what I should 
term a rollicking review, chaffed the author 
most unmercifully, and in fact, as I read it, 
treated the book asa fine piece of imagina- 
tion, like that lately exposed by Mr. Epwarp 
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Sita (10S. iv. 407). Inthe British Museum 
Catalogue the author is put under Proust 
(Paul Proust de la Gironiére); but Lorenz | 
has him under La, and is silent as to the 
character of the book, and does not give 
Gironi¢re’s family name of Proust. Is the 
book fact or fiction ? Raven THoMAs. 


‘Specutum Eptscort.’—I wish to know the 
name of the author of this anonymous work, 
the second edition of which appeared in| 
London in 1849. The criticisms of the 
bishops which the book contains were only 
too true, and I have heard that the author 
was a curate, who remained in that position 
all his life, his connexion with the book 
having been established. Rw B.eP. 

(Halkett and Laing state that the author was 


the Rev. (ieorge Roberts, referring to Darling, 
*Cyclop. Bibl.’] 


LawreENceE Arms.—I should be obliged if 
any one would tell me of any persons named 
Lawrence (Laurence), earlier than the 
eighteenth century, who bore the following 
arms: Sable, three birds rising or. Crest : 
two cubit arms, holding a wreath of laurel. 

G. O. B. 

THoMAas BAGNALL was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1753. 
Any particulars of his career would be of use. 

GB Res 


JoHN Downs was a King’s Scholar at 
Westminster School in 1753. I should be 
much obliged by any information concerning 
him. Gis oRebs 


Dyer Famity.—I shall be obliged if any 
one can tell me the dates of marriage of Sir 
William Dyer, first Baronet, with Thomasina 
Swinnerton, and of Sir John Swinnerton 
Dyer with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Rowland 
Johnson, of Gray’s Inn, and where the 
marriages took place. E. H. Martin. 

Westhope, Craven Arms, Salop. 


Tae American GotuaM.—It is commonly 
asserted that Washington Irving and_ his 
collaborator, in their work ‘Salmagundi,’ 
1809, were the first to apply the now familiar 
term ‘‘Gotham” to New York, ‘‘in satirical 
allusion to the singular wisdom of its 
inhabitants.” ‘Salmagundi’ first appeared 
serially, but was issued in book form in 1811. 
Chap. cix. relates “the chronicles of the 
renowned and antient city of Gotham.” I 
recorded this matter in my book ‘ All about 
the Merry Tales of Gotham,’ 1900. Since 
then I have seen it stated that ‘Salmagundi’ 
did not originate the nickname of New 


earlier than 1809. I should be very glad to 
be referred to evidence or quotations in 
support of the prior existence of the term. 
A. STAPLETON, 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Hosson’s Cuorce.—Will some one oblige 
me with a copy of Vincent Bourne’s Latin 
verses on Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, 
who is remembered by the popular saying ? 
Charles Waterton’s translation of these lines 


| is printed in C. G. Harper’s ‘Cambridge and 


King’s Lynn Road.’ Please reply direct. 
R. L. Moreton. 
Greenford, near Southall, Middlesex. 


Spartu.—What is the derivation of the 
word Sparth? Several places in Lancashire 
are called by this name. 

Ricuarp Trapres-LoMAX. 

Tne Fistuta: Canna.—Is it possible to 
see in London an actual specimen (or 
authentic copy) of the tube (otherwise 
calied canna, siphon), formerly used for 
imbibing the consecrated wine of_ the 
Communion in some parts of the Latin 
Church—now apparently used only by_the 
Pope? Q. Y. 


RocER LupLow AND THE FAIRFIELD 
tecorps. — Roger Ludlow, a lawyer of 
Dorchester, England, was one of the chief 
men of the early Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Disappointed in his political ambitions 
there, he removed to Connecticut, and was 
one of its leading founders, probably draft- 
ing its constitution. Feeling himself over- 
shadowed at Hartford, he founded Fairfield, 
on Long Island Sound. Angry because the 
New England commissioners would not 
sanction a war against the Dutch, and with 
a sense of failure for which his own con- 
tentious and impatient disposition seems to 
have been largely responsible, he finally left 
the colony, taking the town records with 
him, and, after apparently spending some 
time settling his brother's estate in Virginia, 
went to Holyhead, Wales, where he passed 
the remainder of his life or most of it. The 
loss of these records has always remained a 
sore gap in the earliest history of Connec- 
ticut, and the finder would earn the immense 
gratitude of the State, besides a very hand- 
some price for them. It seems to me that 
a search at Holyhead would not be hopeless, 
and I suggest it as a field for investigation. 


e <sthe 


Hartford, Conn. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND POMERANIAN Doa.— 
Will your readers give me a list of pictures 





York, which is said to have been current 


by Gainsborough, in which a white Pome- 
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ranian dog appears, and also tell me any- 
thing that is known about that dog ? 
(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE CopPE. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berkshire. 


ANDREWS OF WALTON-oN-THAMES. — Le 
Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ Har]. Soc. viii., 
p. 298, has: “Sr Mathew Andrews of Walton 
vpon Thames Knighted on board an East 
India Ship 16 Aprill 1675”; but on p. 262 
there is a memorandum: “Andrews Sr 
Mathew at Parlt house.” 

Any information about him or his relations 
would be welcomed. Why was he knighted ? 
The only other reference I have to him is an 
allegation for marriage licence, Faculty 
Office :— 

.* 1687, July 13, Thomas Lewes, of Stanford, co 
Notts, Esq, Bachr., 30, & Anne Andrewes, of 
Ashley Hall, Walton, co. Surrey, Spr., 18, dau. of 
Sir Matthew Andrewes, of same, Knight, who 
consents; at Walton or Lambeth, co. Surrey.”— 
Harl. Soc. xxiv. p. 186. 

Their marriage is not recorded 
registers of Walton-on-Thames. 

A Charles Lewis of Stamford Hall, Notts, 
died 14 March, 1763 (see Gent. Alay.). 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


‘*CoME ALL YOU JOLLY BLADES.”—I am 
connected with an old social and_ political 
club which is traditionally supposed to have 
had a Jacobite origin ; but after 1745 the 
members evidently desired to be regarded as 
loyal to the house of Hanover, and so politics 
were for a time eschewed, and in 1747 it is 
recorded that two of the members were fined 
for singing “a party song,” the’name of which 
was “Come, all you jolly blades.” Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the ~—— of that 


in the 


song ? .S. H. 
Luprinos oF HertrorD AND WarE. — Is 
anything known of a person named Luppino, 
who was a scene-painter at Covent Garden 
about 1790? Another Luppino, said to be a 
son of the above, was organist at Ware 
Church, and arranged ‘ Psalms and Hymns 
with Tunes’ for use in that church in 1803. 


se information respecting either of these 
will be welcomed. W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Bankes oF Corre Castie. — Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1894, vol. i, under 
‘ Bankes of Corfe Castle,’ gives the following : 

“Bankes, Walter Raph, Esq., of Corfe Castle...... 
Lord High Admiral of Purbeck, by Royal Charter, 
Mayor of Corfe Castle, Lord Lieut. of Purbeck, 
Lay Bishop of Wimborne,” &c. 

Can any one inform me about these unique 
dignities ? . W. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 





Beplics, 


THE CRUCIFIXION: EARLIEST REPRE- 
SENTATION IN ART. 
(10% §. v. 248.) 


Maruccut (who cites Grisar, ‘Analecta 
Romana,’ t. I. x ; Kondakoff, ‘ Les Sculptures 
de la Porte de Ste.-Sabine,’ in the Revue 
Archéologique, 1877; and Berthier, ‘ La Porte 
de Ste-Sabine & Rome,’ Fribourg, 1892) 
writes of the great door of Santa Sabina in 
his ‘ Basiliques et Eglises de Rome’ (Paris 
et Rome, Desclée, Lefebvre & Ci, 1902) 
pp. 188 sgq., as follows :— 

“On la considérait autrefois comme un ouvrage 
du X{L* ou du XIII* siécle. Un archéologue russe, 
M. Kondakoff, a démontré qu’elle remonte au V°, 
—— est d’un style qui rappelle beaucoup celui 
des nombreux sarcophages chrétiensde cette Epoque, 
quelle n’a au contraire aucune analogie avec les 
sculptures du moyen-ige. Elle doit done étre con- 
temporaine de Célestin I*™ ou de Sixte ILI....... Il y 
a particuli¢rement 4 remarquer la scéne du Cruci- 
fiement, dans laquelle on avait cru voir autrefois 
les trois enfants dans la fournaise. II est certain 
que les premiers chrétiens avaient une grande 
répugnance 4 représenter les souffrances du Sauveur. 
Une seule peinture connue, celle du cimetiére de 
Prétextat, rappelle une scéne de la i 
C'est seulement au V® siécle qu'on donne la croix 
sous sa vraie forme, encore est elle ornée de fleurs 
et de pierreries, ‘crux gemmata, florida.triumphalis.’ 
Dans la mosaique de St.-Etienne-le-Rond, qui est 
du VII siécle, la buste du Sauveur domine la croix, 
il n’y est pas attaché. Cependant, au VI°* siecle on 
rencontre quelques rares exemples du crucifix, par 
exemple, dans une miniature d'un manuscrit de la 
bibliothéque Laurentienne i Florence. Plus ancien 
est celui de Ste.-Sabine. Et il est moinsvoilé que 
sur les fioles de Monza; si le Christ et les deux 
larrons ont un peu I'attitude d’orantes, on voit 
nettement trois des extrémités de chaque croix. 
Le Sauveur, comme autrefois dans le célébre cruci- 
fix de Narbonne, est sans tunique, avec une cein- 
ture seulement.” 

This is true of the figures of the two 
thieves also. I cannot understand how it is 
that Hare, in his ‘Walks in Rome,’ i. 249, 
states that this representation of the Cruci- 
fixion ‘thas the figures on the crosses fully 
draped.” The miniature at Florence referred 
to above is by Rabbula (a.p. 586), a monk of 
the convent of Zagba, in Mesopotamia. The 
crucifix at Narbonne is one mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours ; and the crucifix at Monza 
is ‘‘a phylactery” sent by St. Gregory the 
Great to Queen Theodolinda. still preserved 
in the Cathedral Church of St. John at 
Monza (see Farrar, ‘Christ in Art,’ 1901, at 
pp. 353-4 400-1). Marucchi goes on :— 

‘Au VIe siécle la coutume, peut-étre venue 
d’Orient, s'introduit de le revétir du ‘colobium,’ 
ou longue tunique: elle s’affirme dans les fresques 
du cimetiére de St.-Valentin et de Sta. Maria 
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Antiqua au Forum; mais elle ne fut pas de trés 
longue durée, car une fresque de St. Clément, du 
temps de Léon IV. (IX* sitcle), représente de 
nouveau le Sauveur nu.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘History of 
Painting in Italy,’ new edition, 1903, vol. i. 
pp- 49-51, occur the following passages :— 

“It is known to antiquarians that the gates of the 
church of Santa Sabina at Rome contain very old 
illustrations of gospel subjects in carved wood, and it 
is stated that they were set in their present places by 
order of Innocent III., about a-p. 1198. But it is 
easy to perceive that the panels of which the gates 
are composed are no longer in their natural order, 
and that the wood in which they are carved is 
older than that of the framings which keep them 
together. Some subjects, not unlike those of the 
fifth century at Santa Maria Maggiore, alternate 
with those of more niodern character...... Sut the 
tendency to ascribe these curious and interesting 
carvings to a very early period is checked by the 
conviction that one of the panels, representing Christ 
crucified between the two thieves, can only have 
been composed about the close of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, when the 
same subject appears to have been treated, in the 
wall paintings of Sant’ Urbano alla Caffarella by a 
painter of the year 1011. [A foot-note adds that 
it appears that the panels were originally twenty- 
eight, of which only eighteen remain.] For some 
time after painting came to be thought an incentive 
to piety amongst Christians, a jealous supervision 
exercised by the clergy prevented the treatment of 
subjects illustrating the Passion. As time sped on 
the feeling of the masses in this respect underwenta 
change. Scenes from the Passion soon followed 
episodes from the earlier history of Christ. But 
till very near the eleventh century the ignominy 
of death on the cross prevented Christians from 
accepting delineations of the Crucifixion, which, 
in the first period of Christianity, had been 
multiplied to some small extent by pagan scoffers. 
When Christian feeling had overcome its long 
aversion to the most fearful of all the incidents 
attendant on the Redeemer’s suffering, an excess 
of ingenuity was shown in the effort to make 
manifest the absolute insensibitity of Christ to 
torments. In the gates of Santa Sabina this in- 
genuity is displayed in the representation of 
Christ crucified, but living, serene, and open-eyed. 
The cross is barely indicated near the ends of the 
tingers, though the nails are seen where they 
penetrate the hands. The stature of the Saviour 
greatly exceeds that of the two malefactors at His 
side. He is without a nimbus, and of antique 
build and proportions ; antique, likewise, are the 
three gables of the architecture behind Him.” 


A. R. Bay ey. 
The Rev. G. 8. Tyack, in ‘The Cross in 
Nitual, Architecture, and Art’ (1896), says :— 
“The Greek Fathers at the Council of Trullo, in 
A.D. 692, decreed that, instead of the Lamb [as 


heretofore], the Lord Jesus Christ shall be shown 
hereafter in His human form” ; 


and he adds :— 


** the earliest crucifix in the Catacombs dates from 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Pope John VIL, 








in A.D. 706, dedicated the first mosaic example of 
this subject in St. Peter's at Rome. Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Jarrow (who died A.D. 690), 
brought, from the latter city, the first picture of 
the Crucifixion, of which there is record, to the 
North of England. St. Augustine, advancing with 
his monks to his first conference with King Ethel- 
bert of Kent (a.p. 597), was preceded by a silver 
cross, and a Crucifixion painted upon a panel.” 
The Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, in ‘Art 
Teaching of the Primitive Church,’ gives an 
illustration of a clothed Christ crucified be- 
tween two semi-nude thieves, taken from an 
existing Laurentian MS. and dating from 
A.D 586; but he asserts: ‘It is impossible 
to determine which is the earliest representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion or crucifix. now in 
existence.” He records that the first and 
second known examples were said by Angelo 
Rocca to be the workmanship respectively 
of Nicodemus and St. Luke. But the figure 
on the one attributed to the latter is prac- 
tically naked (the waistcloth being of con- 
tracted proportions); hence it suggests a 
much later treatment than does the former. 
The ‘Santo Volto,’ or ‘ Vultus de Luca,’ is 
fashioned in cedar, and is attributed to 
Nicodemus. Tradition says that, being re- 
duced to poverty, he when residing at Ranla, 
procured some wood of the trees growing in 
Lebanon, and started carving this identical 
figure. But, not being a practised crafts- 
man, he at last, in despair, gave up the hope 
of ever completing it satisfactorily, when 
one night an angel, out of pure compassion, 
visited him and finished the task. This 
crucifix, after divers experiences, is said to 
have been miraculously conveyed to Lucca, 
where it has undoubtedly been since A.D 782. 
In that year it was landed at the mouth of 
the river Magra, in the Gulf of Spezia, and 
Beato Giovanni, then Bishop of Lucca, 
placed it in the church of S. Frediano in the 
latter city. Giovanni died a.p. 800. Later 
(A.D. 930), the carving was removed to a 
cathedral then standing near the site of the 
present one (dedicated to St. Martin), which 
appears to have been built a.p. 1070; and 
since the erection of the latter it has remained 
there. It is probably of sixth-century work- 
manship; certainly one of the earliest 
crucifixes in existence. It repressnts our 
Lord crowned as king, and vested in a oe 
pontifical robe, as priest. It is guarde 
with great jealousy in a chantry situated 
upon the north-east of the nave, and is only 
exhibited, for the veneration of the faithful. 
upon seven or eight days in the year. Of 
these, Good Friday and the Feast of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross (3 May) are 
two. I sawit there many years ago, but a 
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couple of summers or so since, not being 
there upon one of the appointed feasts, was 
distinctly refused a sight of it. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘History of our 
Lord ’ (1890) writes :-— 

“The first notices of the existence of a crucifix 
are quoted by most authentic writers from the 
works of St. Gregory of Nyssa, Bishop of Tours 
{a.D. 574), although some doubt may be expressed 
as to whether the latter refers to crucifixes in the 
present sense of the word.” 

This gifted authoress gives an illustration 
of a crucifix of great antiquity, ascribed to 
Yardinal Borgia. The figure represents 
a dead Christ. Another example (also 
dead) figured by Mrs. Jameson is at present 
in the treasury at Aix-la-Chapelle. It is 
known as the Cross of Lothario (son of the 
great Charlemagne). The prince died A.D. 855. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


In the Abbé Martigny’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Chrétiennes,’ 1877, p. 227, another 
edition of which is quoted in Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities,’ the earliest 
public painting of the Crucifixion is claimed 
to have been possessed by France. The Abbé 
refers the reader to Gregory of Tours (‘De 
Glor. Martyr.,’ i. 23), and states that this 
picture must have been at least as old as the 
middle of the sixth century. 

Crucifixes did not appear in churches, 
according to Guericke, till after the seventh 
century, and “all the most eminent Cruci- 
fixions known were objects of private devo- 
tion, like the pectoral cross of Queen Theo- 
dolinda and the Syriac MS. of the Medicean 
Library at Florence” (‘Dict. of Christ. 
Antiq.’). 

The Penny Post, which was often a more 
learned authority on such matters than the 
title might lead those who were ignorant of 
its editorship to suppose, says :— 

“It is generally allowed that no representation 
of the Crucifixion, that is, with a figure on the 
cross, is extant of a date before the end of the sixth 
century; but the exact date and the earliest ex- 
amples are questions which have been much dis- 
cussed, and the Abbé Martigny ‘does not think 
that archeological science has yet arrived at such a 
point as to determine them satisfactorily.’ The 
earliest example usually quoted, namely, that of 
the early Syriac MS. of the Gospels in the Medicean 
Library at Florence, has the figure clothed ; but 
the two feet are shown beneath distinctly nailed to 
the cross,a nail in each foot......This MS. is sup- 
posed to have been illuminated in 586.”—1 Oct., 
1896, pp. 272-3. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEt. 

I find that Mrs. Jameson, at p. 152 of 
vol. ii. of her ‘History of our Lord,’ men- 
tions a picture of the Crucifixion in the 











Catacombs, representing our Saviour on the 
cross, with the Virgin and St. John standing 
alone on each side; and there is an illustra- 
tion of it on the next page. Mrs. Jameson 
remarks: **The date is uncertain; later 
critics assign it to the eleventh century.” 

Dean Farrar, in his ‘Life of Christ in 
Art,’ p. 400, writes :— 

‘In the sixth century we have the cross, but not 
the crucified. In the tenth century there are some 
crucifixes, but the crucified is represented in long 
robes...... In the four following centuries the robe is 
gradually stripped off and the physical agony 
unscripturally .emphasized. The earliest known 
painting of the Crucifixion is that by Rabbula 
(A.D. 586).” 

The subjects represented in the Catacombs 
in the first six centuries were the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Good Shepherd, the entry 
into Jerusalem, and the washing of the 
disciples’ fect. The early Christians shrank 
from any representation of the Saviour 
suffering on the accursed tree (“Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree”), lest it 
should impede the work of inducing a pagan 
and heretic world to embrace Christianity, 
and turn it into ridicule, of which proba- 
bility there is evidence in the calumnious 
graftito, believed to be as old as the second 
century, discovered in a chamber of the 
Palace of the Czesars in 1857 (now in the 
Kircherian Museum, Rome). A photographic 
reproduction of this graffito is given at 
p. 122 of Lanciani’s ‘Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, and a woodcut 
at p. 94 of Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christin Art.’ 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


A graftfito discovered in 1856 in excavations 
on the western angle of the Palatine, near to 
the church of St. Anastasia, and attributed 
to about A.D. 320, is a still earlier example 
than one named ‘‘the first representation” 
by Hippociipes. It depicts a caricature of 
the Crucifixion in a realization of the old 
pagan calumny that Jews and Christians 
worshipped an ass’s head: ‘“Somniastis 
caput asininum esse Deum nostrum” (Ter- 
talon, * Apologet.,’ c. xvi.). The cross is 
of the taw form, a simple letter T, and the 
figure of our Lord, clothed, is surmounted 
by the head of an ass, which looks down 
on a figure below. This figure represents 
the worshipper, who is on the left, and _ is 
shown in the act of saluting the object of his 
adoration by his uplifted left hand. Above 
the cross is the letter Y, and below are 
rudely scratched the letters AAEZAMENOZ 
SEBETE[TAI] OEON (‘* Alexamenos adores 
God”). The graffito is preserved in the 
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museum of the Collegio Romano, Rome. 
Besides its interest in representing the cross as 
tau-shaped is that cf the clothed figure. The 
body of our Lord on very early crucifixes, 
and on those belonging to this country in 
Anglo-Saxon times, was always clothed. A 
pamphlet, by Dom Raphael Garrucci, 8.J., of 
Rome, gives details of the discovery from 
which the above particulars are taken. 
KR. Ottver HEsvor. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

According to Dr, Albert Hauk’s ‘ Real- 
encyclopaedie fiir Protestantische Theologie’ 
(vol. xi., 1902), the earliest representation of 
the Crucifixion is on the door of Santa 
Sabina at Rome, as mentioned by Hrprro- 
CLIDES, which cannot be older than the 
middle of the fifth century. An ivory tablet 
in the British Museum, from Upper Italy, is 
of about the same age. The writer of the 
article calls attention to the well-known fact 
that in all the early examples the Saviour is 
represented alive, and without any sign of 
suffering. i ed Dae 





Tue Hare AnD Easter (10'S. iv. 306).— 
The circumstance of Easter Day being 
always the first Sunday after the full moon 
which happens on or next after the 21st of 
March, and of the hare being associated with 
both Easter and the moon, renders it pro- 
bable that the hare, so far as Northern 
mythology is concerned, became identified 
with the Easter moon through the Druidical 
worship of Eostre, whose name, in the form 
of Ashtar, was discovered by Layard on the 
Assyrian monuments, and was the Anglian 
equivalent also of Astarte, the Babylonian 
queen of heaven. Of this worship of the 
goddess of spring not only is the Coleshill 
custom of catching the hare, a relic probably, 
but also that of Hallaton, in Leicestershire, 
where, as will be seen in Hazlitt’s ‘Tenures | 
and Land Customs’ (1874, pp. 78 and 141), 
the rector or vicar is called upon every 
Easter Monday, as a condition upon which 
he holds certain lands, to provide, among 
other comestibles to be scrambled for at a 

lace called Hare-pie Bank, two hare pies, 
ollowed by sports of a festival character. 
An old village custom in Germany was 
eating “ Easter-hare” ; and hares were caught 
at Easter for providing a public meal, a 
custom best known in Pomerania. 

Bede alludes to the festivals connected 
with the worship of Eostre thus (I quote from 
Elton’s ‘Origins of History,’ 1882, p. 408) :— 

* Antigui_ Anglorum uli, gens mea......apud 
eos aprile Sebermmath Gunmen a dea ea 





que Eostra vocabatur et cui in illo festa cele- 
brantur, nomen habuit.’-—' De Temp. Rat.’ c. 13. 

In Germany, where the Easter-egg custom 
is very tenaciously observed to this day, a 
nest is in some parts made of moss, and a 
hare is set in it. This being hidden in the 
house or garden, the children are sent to lcok 
for the eggs that the hare has laid. In many 
districts, says Mr. Cremer (‘Easter Eggs,’ 
p. 11), these eggs are used in preparing cakes 
in the form of a hare. In Saxony there used 
to be a saying that “the Easter hare always 
brings the Easter Egg.” The process of 
reasoning by which the hare became so un- 
mistakably identified with the moon at 
Easter-time, and with egg-laying, is perhaps 
traceable not only to its “form” resembling 
a bird's nest, but also to the on mgt f of its 
motion having suggested the flight of a bird, 
whence it was easy to induce the belief that 
she laid eggs like a bird. The Mongolian 
doctrine, says Grimm, in his ‘Teutonic 
Mythology’ (Stallybrass ed., 1883, vol. ii. 
p. 716), sees in the shadows of the moon the 
figure of the hare; and in Ceylon a hare 
takes the place of a man, in the moon. 
Buddha, when a hermit on earth, lost him- 
self in a wood, where he met a hare, who 
showed him the way. Buddha thanked the 
animal, and added, ‘‘ Mr. Hare, I am both 
hungry and poor, and cannot reward you.” 
“If you are hungry,” replied the hare, ‘I 
am at your service ; make a fire, kill, and 
roast me.” Buddha made the fire, and the 
hare instantly jumped into it; but Buddha 
caught hold of it and flung it into the moon, 
where it still remains. A French gentleman 
returned from Ceylon said, “The Cingalese 
would often beg permission to look at the 
hare through my telescope, and would ex- 
claim in raptures that they saw it.” 

Hoipen MacMIcHAEL. 


Mrs. Firzuersert AND GeorcE IV.’s 
CoronaTIon (10'" S. v. 227).—The absence of 
nearly all records of prior coronations in the 
archives of the College of Arms was a marked 
and unfortunate feature in making prepara- 
tions for the coronation of King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra ; it is not, therefore, 
believed that any trace can be found as to 
the issue of a card of admission to West- 
minster Abbey for the Mrs. Fitzherbert to 
the coronation of George LV. 

The Lord Howard of Effingham who signed 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s ticket was the (Protestant) 
Deputy Earl Marshal at that ceremony, as 
the functions of the Hereditary Earl Marshal, 
the Duke of Norfolk, could not be carried out 
by the Duke in person (owing to his being a 
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Roman Catholic) prior to the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1848. For this reason 
it so happened that the present Duke of 
Norfolk, as a Roman Catholic, is the first 
Earl Marshal since the reign of Henry VIL. 
who has in person acted as Earl Marshal at 
a royal coronation. 

King Henry VII., soon after the battle of 
Bosworth Field— where Richard III. was de- 
feated and slain—was crowned at West- 
minster Abbey by Cardinal Bourchier, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. PoRTCULLIs. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN (10% §S. v. 107, 
152).—Will the owner of the letter from 
Major Talbot Ashley Cox state whether he 
is prepared to part with it, should the friends 
of the above-named wish to acquire it ? 

(Mrs.) CHRISTIAN. 

Redgate, Uppingham. 


“Watkine ” Crotu (10% §. v. 169, 212).— 
Some of the remarks at the last reference are 
very irrelevant. 

Walcher in Domesday Book is simply a 
Norman form of A.-S. Wealhhere, from zealh, 
stranger, and Here, army, compounded in the 
usual way. 

Wakefield is spelt, we are told, Wachefield 
in Domesday Book. But I doubt if ¢ is 
right ; and as to Wache, it is merely the 
Norman spelling of A.-S. wacu, a watch, 
wake, vigil. The sense is “ field where wakes 
were held.” It is impossible to connect it 
with walker. 

Walkern (explained in my ‘ Place-names 
of Herts’) cannot possibly be connected with 
A.-S. ern, a dwelling-place ; for the sense 
** house of a walk” is not in accordance with 
A.-S. idiom, and would be unintelligible. It 
is rather a Middle-English new spelling (as 
if from walk and hern, A.-S. hyrne, which 
really does occur as a suffix in place-names) 
of the Domesday Book form Walchra, which 
perhaps really does represent the A.-S. weal- 
cera, gen. pl., (place) “of the fullers.” 

I doubt if there is sufficient evidence about 
Walkington ; and I further doubt whether it 
can be connected either with fullers or with 
strangers. 

In my ‘ Concise Dictionary ’ I suggest that 
the Mid. Eng. walker, a fuller, was borrowed 
from the Mid. Dutch walcker, a fuller, which 
Bailey (who is not to be relied on) misspells 
walcher. That is, it is probable that the word 
was reintroduced by the Flemings. For 
though the A.-S. wealcere exists, I can find 
only a single example of it, and that is merely 
in a glossary ; so that it may well have been 
lost, and regained from the Continent 
afterwards. 





If we might be allowed to consider only 
one question at a time, it would much con- 
duce to clearness. WaLter W. SKEAT. 


On 1 Sept., 1459, a will was made by 
“Ricardus Bramhowe de Ripon, Walkar” 
(‘Ripon Chapter Acts,’ 84). On this the 
editor notes :— 

‘A fuller, hence ‘ Walker-earth’ ( W. R. Yks.),. 
fuller’s earth. The fuller trod the cloth by walking 
about on it in ‘walk-mylne clogges’ (‘Townely 
Myst.,’ Surt. Soc., vol. iii. p. 313). The ‘ Walk- 
Mylne’ of Ripon is mentioned in a charter of 
1359, ‘juxta aquam que currit usque le Walke- 
milne.’ ” 

Bedern Bank in Ripon was formerly called 
‘*Walkmylnbanke” (‘Mem. Ripon,’ i. 135, 


282). In Scotland and Germany a fulling 
mill is a walk-mill (hs. Arch. Journal, vii. 
193). 

In ‘Durham Depositions,’ Surt. Soc., 


vol. xxi. p. 29, we find, 1447-8, Johannes 
Robynson, ‘walkar,” punished  ‘* quod 
laboravit in arte fullonica in die Epiphaniz- 
Domini.” 

In an interesting account of Clairvaux 
that is to appear in the next issue of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, the old 
writer speaks of the water-power relieving 
the fullers of their hard labour by alter- 
nately lifting and letting down those heavy 
pestles or mallets, whichever you like to call 
them, or certainly wooden feet, for this 
name seems more in agreement with the 
dancing business of the fullers. 

Surely there can be no doubt that the 
English surname Walker is derived from that 
same dancing business, so familiar previous 
to the introduction of machinery. er 


&' Walken is good German for ‘‘fulling.” 
The German name of fuller’s earth is 
Walkererde, and of a fulling mill, Walkmiihle. 
As one of your correspondents refers to the 
walking of a hat, [ may mention that I 
witnessed the operation many years ago 
abroad. The billycock in its pristine state 
is like a clown’s peaked cap, which is dipped 
into boiling water and * walked,” z.e., rolled 
with a wooden pin—a rolling-pin, in fact— 
like paste. L. L. 


Cowell’s ‘ Interpreter’ says: “ Walkers are: 
such as are otherwise called Foresters...... 
There are foresters assigned by the King, 
who are Walkers within a certain space of 
Ground to their care.” 

H. W. UnDERDOWN. E 





Dr. WALKER'S name has a closer associa- 
tion with tenterhooks and frames than with 
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fulling mills. If he requires a description of 
these, I will write to him privately. 
Faller’s earth is often called walker’s 
earth by old people in this district. 
Joun H. WHItTHamM. 
Leeds. 


Royat Arms In Cuurcnes (10 §. v. 188, 
230).—It may be of interest to state that 
St. Margaret’s Church was one where arms 
had been placed before the Restoration, 
albeit they may not be called royal in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Walcott, 
in his ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ p. 99, 
says that “the State’s arms, which had been 
painted up in various parts of the church 
and vestry, were removed.” In the same 
writer’s ‘History of the Parish Church of 
St. Margaret in Westminster,’ p. 76, is a 
copy of the vestry minutes relating to this 
transaction :— 

1660. Oct.3. It is ordered that Mr. E. Waters 
and Mr. P. Lilly, the present Church Wardens, 
are in an especial manner desired, as soon as ever 
money comes to their hands, that they prepare the 





King’s Majesty’s Arms to be richly carved, made, 
and gilded after the best manner that can be | 
invented, with as much grace as may be, to be set | 
up in the Parish Church of St. Margaret, and to be | 
as fair and beautiful in every respect as the King’s | 
Arnis are set up in and about the City of London; | 
and the said Church Wardens are desired to use 
their best endeavours speedily to put the work in 
hand so soon as money can be raised for that 
purpose. 

The date of the publication of this volume 
was 1847, a foot-note stating that ‘ they are 
placed at present in the vestry room.” That | 
they were there when Walcott wrote there 
can be no doubt, but between that time and 
17 June, 1864, when Dr. Cureton, the rector, 
died, they had been removed, and deposited 
in a room in the church tower, where at 
various times many other things had been 
found. 

The Rev. William Conway succeeded to 
the rectory, and soon after entering upon 
that position made a pilgrimage to the 
tower lumber-room, and these arms were 
brought forth and once more placed in the 
vestry, upon the east wall. Canon Conway 
died on 22 March, 1876, and Dr. Farrar was 
appointed rector. He undertook the most 
famous of the many alterations and restora- 
tions to which this church has been sub- 
«mitted, the entire interior being remodelled 
and the galleries removed. A suggestion 
was made that these arms should be placed 
upon the front panel of the fine old oaken 
pulpit that then graced the church, and was 
used until the present stone one was given 





us. That idea was never carried out, and 


ultimately they were fixed over the inner 
doors at the west end of the church, where 
they may now be seen. 

The commission given to the old church- 
wardens was carried out faithfully and well, 
and both design and workmanship have been 

raised. <A first-rate worker on wood, the 
ate Harry Rogers, told my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Needham, the then parish clerk, that he 
had seen the arms about 1851, and that the 
**design was excellent, and the execution 
good”; and a Mr. Aulmerstein, a gentle- 
man from Lubeck, well versed in wood- 
work, who saw them about ten years ago, 
was much struck with the work when I 
directed his attention to them. Our American 
visitors often cast a longing eye at this 
piece of old English work, but it has not 
changed hands yet. Upon the whole, we 
can but think that the old officers of the 
church gave to St. Margaret's people a 
carving done in the best way that could be 
invented 246 years ago. 

W. E. Hartanpb-OX.ey. 

Westminster. 


In the church at North Walsham, Norfolk, 
there is a board with the Commonwealth 
arms on one side and Charles II.’s on the 
other. Apparently Oliver’s initials were 
erased at the Restoration as a sort of protest, 
the board was turned round, the new coat of 
arms painted on, and both economy and 
loyalty were satisfied. This historical docu- 
ment is now kept, I think, in the vestry. 

H. F. Cuertce. 


Astronomy IN Fiction (10 §, v. 229).—lf 
astrology is included in astronomy, your 
correspondent might add ‘Sarchedon,’ by G. J. 
Whyte Melville, to his list of references. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


See Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ chaps. xl.-xlix. 
In poetry reference may be made to Brown- 
ing’s ‘Sordello,’ with its portrayal of Ecelin’s 
wife Adelaide, a reader of the stars. 


W. B. 


HorsE-RACING IN FRANCE (10% §, v. 167, 
237).—A very interesting article, under the 
title of ‘Courses de Chevaux sous Louis XVI,’ 
appeared in the Fiyaro of 24 March. 

W. Roperts. 


Montrort Arms (10 §, v. 207).—William 
le Boteler (d. 1368), who married Joan de 
Sudeley, was sixth in descent from Ralph le 
Boteler, of Oversley, co. Warwick (Nicolas’s 
‘Synopsis’), and therefore was not an ancestor 
of Sir Thomas Boteler, of Bewsey, Lancs, as 
Mr. P. MontrortT appears to imply. The 
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lines of Bewsey and of Oversley (from which 
branched those of Wem, Badminton, Bidden- 
ham, Pulverbach, and Woodhall) were col- 
lateral. C. E. Butter. 


Bowes CastLeE, YORKSHIRE (10 §, iv. 288 ; 
v. 116, 176, 235).—‘ Edwin and Emma’ is the 
title of Mallet’s ballad. Prior’s version of 
‘The Nut-brown Maid’ is called ‘ Henry and 
Emma.’ E. YARDLEY. 


The castle was built by Henry IL. in 1187, 
and cost him 353/. (from the Pipe Rolls ; see 
General Harrison’s ‘ History of Yorks.’). 

HELMER. 

One would like to hear more about William 
de Arcubus from Brittany. We had a family 
of De Arches, and it is well to remember that 
the arch in masonry, and archery of a bow, 
both come from the Latin arcus. A. H. 


GotpsmirH: Various Reapinc In ‘THE 
TRAVELLER’ (10 8. v. 167).—The version in 
my two copies is :— 

Whatever fruits in different climes ave found. 

The first is edited by Dr. Aikin and pub- 
blished in 1796; the second is printed by C. 
Whittingham, Chiswick, 1822. 

THos. WHITE. 


**Muckripus ” (10 §. v. 187). — There was 
not much in the way of Latin at my first 
school, but the boys had a habit of adding 
‘“*bus” toa number of words, and “ mucki- 
bus” was one which meant being tired and 
hot with play, as ‘‘I’m muckibus.” “I’m 
peckibus” was for hungry; ‘‘drinkibus,” 
thirsty ; “ happybus,” comfortable ; and so 
on. Tos. Rarcrirre. 

Worksop. 


AvuTHors OF Quotations WANTED (10 §. 
v. 248).— 

To see the children sporting on the shore, &c. 
These two lines, slightly misquoted by 
Hazlitt, are from Wordsworth’s beautiful 
* Ode on Intimations of Immortality.’ 

S. Burrerworru. 
Because my wine was of too poor a savour. 
Keats, * Epistle to C. Cowden Clark,’ 1. 25. 
The old house by the lindens stood. 
Longfellow, ‘The Open Window.’ 


H. K. St. J. S. 


[Several correspondents thanked for references. ] 


RicuarpD Kirsy, Arcuitect (10S. v. 147, 
232).—Is not Mr. Hess mistaken in saying 
in his reply that the painted window in 
Mounthaut or Hill Hall, Essex, is “given as 
frontispiece in colours to Knight’s ‘Old Eng- 


coloured frontispiece of vol. i. is described 
(p. iii) as ‘‘ Painted Window of Saxon and 
Norman Earls of Chester.” The window is 
said to have been in Brereton Hall, Cheshire, 
and to have been removed, some years before 
1845, to Aston Hall, Warwickshire. 

The coloured title is described (p. v) as 
“Morris Dance......formerly in the house of 
James Tollett, Esq., of Betley” (Stafford- 
shire). It is not stated where the window 
went from Betley. Neither the frontis- 
piece nor the title of vol. ii. represents 
a window. RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


There is a slight mistake in Mr. Hess's 
reply. Strype’s ‘Life of Sir Thomas Smith’ 
is in one volume. I have before me a copy of 
it, and from it I quoted in these pages two 
or three weeks ago. Joun T. Curry. 


Ho porn (10 §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493; 
iii. 56, 234).—The evidence of our early 
topographical writers, Stow, Camden, and 
Munday, seem to point to the fact that this 
place-name is an aspirated corruption of Old 
Bourne (burn, brook, or stream). I have 
just come across an early proof of its origin 
in a writer esteemed for his general 
accuracy. Anthony Munday, in his ‘ Briefe 
Chronicle of the Successe of Times,’ pub- 
lished by Wm. Jaggard, 1611, 8vo (p. 548), 
writes :— 

‘“‘Oldbourne Bridge, so called [because] of a 
Bourne which sometime ran down Oldbourne ” ; 


and at p. 549 :— 

“The Conduit at Old-bourne Crosse about 1498, 
and made new againe by Master William Lambe, 
1577, with an help also at Old-bourne Bridge.” 


In face of this venerable and unmistakable 
description I hardly see how holl or hole 


can be further considered. 
Wa. JAGGARD. 


Freer Street CHances (10% §. v. 227).— 
It seems a pity that the old name of Three 
Faleon Court, which is found in ‘ London 
Survey’d ; or, an Explanation of the Large 
Map of London by John Ogilby and William 
Morgan,’ 1677, should have been changed for 
apparently no reason whatever. I doubt if 
the name had any connexion with the sign 
of “The Falcon.” Falcon Court was 
situated on the south side of the street, 
between Mitre Court and Bolt and_ Tun 
Court; and perhaps in Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price’s list we should read Bolt and Tun Court 
for Bolt Court, which also derived its name 
from the old tavern on the opposite side of 
the street. . rar 

Three Falcon Court was, I think, originally 





land”? In my copy of ‘Old England’ the 
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the yard which belonged to an old hostelry 
of that name, which afterwards became “ The 
White Horse” Inn. An advertisement of 
June, 1720, says :— 

“This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen, Ladies 
and others, that the Oxford. Gloucester, and Here- 
ford Stage Coaches are removed from the Bolt and 
Tun Inn to the White Horse Inn in. Fleetstreet, 
London, and sets [sic] out from thence as usual to 
the Place aforesaid ; where all Passengers shall be 
kindly used, and the stage well perform’d (if God 
permits) by William Haynes.” 

In 1723 we find :— 

**A Glass Coach and 6 able Horses sets out from 
the White Horse Inn in Fleet-street to go to the 
Bath, on Friday next the 3lst Instant; where any 
Passengers that want to go to that Place may be 
reasonably and well acconmodated.” 

The old inn was pulled down in the course 
of the century, and two ‘‘elegant brick 
Dwelling Houses” (Nos. 140, 141, Fleet Street) 
erected on the site. An advertisement gives 
notice that, 

“by Order of the Executrix of Mr. John Burnell, 
Carpenter, deceased, at the Globe Tavern, Fleet- 
Street, on Thursday, March 17 [1774], will be sold 
the remainder of a Long Lease, with a small Ground- 
rent, of that extensive and valuable Piece of Ground, 
on which formerly stood the White Horse Inn,” 
together with the two houses, yards, and other 
appurtenances. 

In a paper of 28 Sept., 1779, I find that on 
Wednesday, 6 Oct., was to be sold by auction, 
by order of the assignees of Mr. James Cox, 
of Shoe Lane, jeweller, at No. 141, Fleet 
Street (late Burnell’s timber-yard), 

““A Magnificent Throne, designed for her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, with two 
superb bed Pavilions, white and gold, enriched with 
silk drapery ; several curious iron globe vases, by 
which the Museum in Spring Gardens was warmed 
without dust, smoke, the appearance of fire, or any 
other offensive vapour; all the ornamental Dwarf 
Railing that enclosed the pieces of mechanisms, 
together with the various fine embellishments of 
the spacious room; a fine large engine, and a 
variety of different woods, collected by Mr. Joseph 
Merlin, during the time he managed the business 
for Mr. Cox; sundry tools and implements in the 
harpsichord-making,” &c. 

I am not sure if this episode in the history 
of Cox’s Museum has been previously noticed. 
John Joseph Merlin (1735-1803), who managed 
the museum for some years, was an extremel y 
clever mechanician. 

In 1799 we find from Horwood that the 
court was occupied by Faulkner and Radley’s 
British Wine Manufactory, which later seems 
to have developed into the London Wine 
Company. 

Of the houses mentioned by Mr. ALEcK 
Aprauams, No. 144, Fleet Street, was occupied, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 





by a well known bookseller and publisher, 
John Wenman. From Wenman’s shop pro- 
ceeded in 1776 ‘The Annals of Newgate ; 
or, Malefactors’ Register,’ by the Rev. Mr. 
Villette, Ordinary of Newgate, as well as 
editions of Fielding, Smollett, Churchill, and 
other writers. But the good bookseller did 
not confine himself to publishing, as the 
following quaint advertisement of 1785 will 
show :— 

‘Those Gentlemen who are curious in Leather 
Snuff Boxes, are hereby respectfully informed, that 
at Wenman’s Original Shop, No. 144, the North side 
of Fleet-street, there is now on sale the largest and 
most beautiful collection of Leather Snuff Boxes 
that ever were offered to the Publick. They are 
London made, and finished in a superior style to 
those that are usually sold about town. They may 
be had, either plain or mounted, with gold or silver 
joints, and beautifully bordered with gold, and 
lined either in the usual manner, or with tortoise- 
shell or silver, gilt or plain, and ornamented with 
agreat variety of hair-work, and beautiful enamels ; 
where may be had, Clarke of Edinburgh’s Trans- 
parent Leather Boxes, Shooting Flasks, &c. 
Country Leather Boxes sold remarkably cheap, and 
a quantity of every sort always ready for exporta- 
tion.” 

I have never seen any of these leather 
snuff-boxes, and as they were made of 
perishable material, probably not many are 
in existence. W. F. Prmeavx. 


“Roman” Mounp (10 §. v. 245).—Such 
mounds of refuge as the ones referred to are 
common in the low-lying moors in Somerset, 
and their purpose—that of providing refuge 
for farm stock in times of floods—is very 
obvious to all who know the neighbourhoods. 
In former days, before the improvement of 
the system of surface drainage and enlarge- 
ment of outfalls, such refuges must have been 
essential, and of constantly recurrent use in 
the wet season. 

Several may be seen in the district of Sedg- 
moor by looking south-east from the G.W.R., 
two or three miles north of Bridgwater. 
There is a large one close to the Yeovil 
branch, on its north side, about a mile short 
of Langport, on the top of which I once saw 
a haymow being erected. 

I have heard a stranger to the country 
suggest that these mounds were the places 
where the slain were buried after the battle 
of Sedgmoor ! 

James R. BramBwe, Lieut.-Col, F.S.A. 


Upon the isles and marshlands of the 
Thames and Medway are numerous lines of 
banking, apparently now serving no definite 
end. They are traces of ‘ innings” made in 
the reclamation of land from the river in 
earlier days, and some, being considerably 
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raised above the level of the marsh, incident- | true relation of a combustion hapning at 
ally afford refuge for cattle, &c., in times of | St. Ann’s Church, by Aldersgate, betweene 
flood, but were not raised with this intent. a stranger, sometimes a Jesuite, but now, 
There are, however, in some parts—notably | thanks be to God, reformed to our church, 
on the south side of the Isle of Sheppey—|and one Marler, a button-maker, contending 
many mounds, locally called “cotterells,” | which should first preach, the minister being 
which tradition says are burial - places of | absent, &c.,” 4to (London), 1641 (Guildhalk 
Norsemen ; but there can be little doubt that | Library). J. HotrpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
they are true refuge places, thrown up pur-| Hazelmere, Tooting Common, 8.W. 
posely to afford protection for animals when- 
soever the water might overlap or break 


through the saainienas’ Cuatxuey Goutp Darnton (1479-94), of Fountains Abbey, 
ig Rie’ (1 ne a pets pene - Yorks, cnreies in - = ee « rr 
‘Cuerry Rire’ (10 §. iv. 469; v. 214, 254). | nave, which he inserted. It is an eagle hold- 
—I think there has been a confusion of two }ing a crosier and perched on a ian out of 
songs. I never read of Nell Lupane See which issues a label inscribed “tun, 1494.” 
¢ All Niusteben? ee ONty pinay dene Bh taineinane 
lodging is on the cold boards,” a parody on H. W. D. 
y St ying i ” . . 
the song. My odin i on the old rounds, | The erest of Sous College, Cambridge alo 
sung by Mis: h 
with so much effect as to captivate Charles IL., ae tame, Er icaaenh Gaal eR ple 
pebeod ———— Ha pn ord one Charnes was the device of Bishop Alcock (all-cock), 
Hine! - he Wales Ves ae eu the founder of the college. I am not sure 
jonbt dly th i, HH ont Pris a whether it occurs anywhere in the college 
doubtedly tha yee a Pesasines chapel, but I should think it highly pro- 
AM ABE MEMMESS* | Dable, in which case it comes within the 
Sr. Expepirus (10 §, v. 107, 156, 216).— | scope of the query. 


ResBus IN Cuurcues (10 §. v. 188, 250).— 
Mr. Curtis might like to add that of Abbot 





Under April 19 the Roman Martyrology has: Harotp G. DANIELs. 
“‘ Melitinee in Armenia sanctorum Martyrum! Press Club. 
Hermogenis, Caii, Expediti, Aristonici, Rufi | Y.: “Iniso Stocke” (10 §. v. 249).— 


et Galate una die coronatorum.” Beyond! py 


this nothing is known of the saint. The|y,.qiey.a member of the Stationers’ Com- 
“lives” of him that have been published are} ) 1, od vinted the hack te a wal sas 
mere fiction; see ‘Analecta Bollandiana,’ | wha waheceiad the capital for carrying on 
xviii. 425-6 (Brussels, 1800). — | the Company’s business in Ireland, which in 
Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. | their minutes is described as the Irish Stock. 
ProvinctAL Bookseiers (10 §. v. 141,| The business was for some time profitable, 
183, 242).—W. C. B., in his list of booksellers | but was discontinued about 1661. 
and printers for the city of York, has left out) ; : C. R. Rivineton. 
my ancestors, several of whom carried on| Stationers’ Hall, E.C. 
business there during the eighteenth century. | Bonemran LANGUAGE (10 S. v. 168, 217). 
I have not at the moment the means of| —'Those who are interested in Bohemia will 
giving a detailed reference, but some lived in| find Mr. Lloyd Evans's little book, ‘ British 
Coney Street, and one published a York | Journalists in Bohemia,’ useful in giving a 
Guide which went through many editions. | general impression of the life of the country. 
My last kinsman there, John Sotheran, in| There are comparatively few misinterpreta- 
Coney Street, only died within the last ten | tions in it. I should be glad to give, so far 
years or 80. H. C. SoTHERAN. | ag lies in my power, any information to 
aa heen | readers interested in Bohemia. 


BowEeMIAN STUDENT 
7 1 an th ‘ $ a! + aNie 
Lonpon Parocntan History (10S. iv.) gt sanarews. 


288; v. 55, 95, 174).—For SS. Anne and} 
Agnes and St. John Zachary see the Addenda} Homer anp THE DicamMa (10S. v. 168, 
to Allen’s ‘London,’ vol iv. p. 556; Riley’s 215, 253). — Perhaps I may be allowed to 
‘Memorials of London,’ 1868, p. 230; A. E.| supplement my reply. Any one who 
Daniell’s ‘London City Churches,’ 1895,| really wishes to understand the digamma 
p. 133; ‘ London and Middlesex,’ by the Rev.| should consult Brugmann’s ‘ Vergleichende 


Joseph Nightingale, 1815, p. 313; and “A)/Grammatik,’ Strassburg, 1897, vol. i. 


. would appear to stand for Richard 
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pp. 305-16, where a large number of ex- | Page, i. 33). This proves that the place was 
amples are given, extending over ten octavo | called in English “The Cherring” in 
yages. Or you may have it in English, in | 34 Henry III. The law-writers or scriveners, 
Vright’s translation, London, 1888, vol. i.|in turning this into Norman-French, wrote 
pp. 145-55. **Le Cherring” or ‘*La Cherring.” In a 
‘The former is the fuller and better account, | couple of centuries after the Conquest, 
as it is a second edition. Brugmann says | the niceties of Anglo-Saxon gender had fallen 
that the digamma, equivalent to the modern | into desuetude, and either the masculine or 
E. w, disappeared first in Ionic and Attic, | feminine article was used « discretion. A 
and latest in Pamphylian, viz., in the second | glance at the numerous names of signs in 
century before Christ. It occurs in Beotian | Dr. Sharpe's ‘Husting Wills’ will demonstrate 
and Cretan inscriptions. It was replaced, in| this. The sign of ** The Bell,” for instance, 
later Greek, sometimes by the rough breath-| is written indifferently ‘* Le Belle” and ‘ La 
ing, as in //esperus, Lat. wesper, and some-| Belle.” But what I have not yet found is the 
times by the smooth breathing, as in €ros,| definite article before a local name derived 
a year, allied to Lat. wetus, old, and E | from a patronymic, and I think, therefore, 
wether, a year-old sheep. I give further ex-/|it is for Pror. SKEAT to show how the A.-S. 
amples in my ‘Primer of Classical and Eng- | ‘* Cerringas”” became ‘* The Cherring.” Is. 
lish Philology,’ p. 38. It was fully explained | Barking, which is derived from the Beor- 
years ago. Water W. Skeat. | cingas, ever called “The Barking”? I admit 
ae ee that the form “Cerringes” for the Kentish 
Provs FouNDER” (It halle nie 257).— Charing is a difficulty; but I confine myself 
Thomas Warton, in his * Progress of Dis- | t> the Middlesex name for the present. I 
content,’ published in1750,makesthe country faye not yet looked into such names as 


parson sigh for the days when he | Charrington and Carrington. 
Dined untaxed, untroubled under | In conclusion, supposing the word is 
The portrait of our pious founder. derived from a hypothetical cerring, it does 
UC. W. B. | not follow that a large number of places on 





CHARING AND CHtartnc Cross (10'' S. v./a river bend would bear the name. Every 
146, 197, 238). — meine quite —_ as PRror. | aver stig in England “ not — nage 
SkeaT points out, that no authority can be The chares of the North are confined to a 
found for the existence of an A.-S. cerring, small area, though every old town in the 
or any later form of it; but this does not | country has plenty of winding lanes. 
prove very much. We know Anglo-Saxon | W. F. Pripgavx. 
through its literature, and not through the) Aprer (10 §. v, 249).—Ariel, which means 
— of > bsg ‘* Lion of God,” was originally a male name. 
ee ‘aaa colloquially " ehiah have oe | 7 my nr — a a. ieee 
badly ui “pig hy : ls ‘riel, and a host of others. They all belong 
ee ee a oe to = a pant of the spirit 
+ ne eee S world, in which every angelic name must 
chiding com ying ae “= ps menage ‘end in either -¢/ or -jak. This rule is so well 
a yee et a vagdaiceyaee oe | known that it is sometimes burlesqued. In a 
—— ee n ey i ag ae = | ‘* Yiddish” play I once met with Schnappsiel 
pase neni is Sething is sean fisting and other humorous formations of this class. 

fy ’ S1S, a A s ony . . Pe ° 
in history. Kemble himself gave a warning | a —= ntl eer 
against driving the -cng patronymic theory | actually call one of her heroines Ziska ? 
too hard (‘The Saxons in England,’ ed. 1876, | Jas. Peart, Jun. 
i. 60, note). And yet, forgetful of this | i 
warning, he derived the numerous Chippings A i 1 b 
ca England from a hypothetical family of nymph of the sea. Milton in ‘ Paradise Lost 
Cvpingas. | has the words :— 

‘Pror. SKEAT's remarks about the Normans, | ___ For spirits, when they please, 
on whose broad shoulders the burden of so} Can either sex assume, or both. 


Shakspeare’s Ariel assumed the shape of a 


many real or hypothetical errors has been) And Pope in ‘The Rape of the Lock’ makes 
laid, are not, I submit, entirely justified. As! his Ariel say something similar :— 

I have previously shown, we find in the! Forspirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Fines mention of the church of St. Margaret | Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
atte Cherring (‘Calendar of Feet of Fines In Cazotte’s ‘Diable Amoureux’ Beélzebub 
for London and Middlesex,’ ed. Hardy and | isin the form of a woman; and when Siva 
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and Vishnu visited earth in company, Vishnu 
had the shape of a woman. Ariel may be 
considered sexless, or capable of being of 
either sex. FE. YARDLEY. 


Ropert Barker: “Ie I 17 rose,” &c. (10% 
S. v. 229).—He was perhaps the Robert 
Barker, of Cheshire, who matriculated from 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 1589, aged seven- 
teen. and took the degree of B.A.in February, 
1593/4. See Foster’s ‘ Alumni aaa ig! 


Warnb-e (10 §. v. 229) —I think the gen- 
tleman Mr. SanprorD refers to must have 
been Mr. George Wardle, who was in London 
about the year he mentions. He was, I 
believe, an artist, and, if I am right in sup 
posing that this is the person about whom 
inquiry is made, I may add that he certainly 
was from the North Country. His father 
was a druggist, and bore the Christian name 
of Hugh. I have an idea that Mr. George 
Wardle was married rather late in life. 

I am afraid I cannot help Mr. SANDFORD 
with more information than this; but perhaps 
what I have said may help to stimulate the 
memory of others of your readers, who may 
have access to more exact data regarding 
this gentleman’s career. ee 


Mount Murray, IstE or MAN (10% S. v- 
166).—The suggestion as to the origin of this 
name is ingenious, but I am afraid that facts 
are against it. It is an echo of the time 
when the Athols were Kings of Man. The 
old name of the hill was Cronk Glass. Be- 
sides, if Slieu has been retained in one case, 
why should it have been translated Mount in 
the other ? Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas’, Douglas. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Things Indian. By William Crooke. (John 
Murray.) 
Mr. Crooke’s volume, as we learn from its 
preface, belongs to a_ series which includes 


*Things Chinese’ and ‘Things Japanese,’ and is 
a product of the exact knowledge of one whose 
active career as a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service has given him a close insight into the 
innermost life of the peoples and the countries 
depicted. In a sense, the work constitutes a species 
of eee meng! 4 encyclopedia, giving precisely 
those things which an ordinary encyclopedia 
omits, and concerning itself specially with the 
superstitions, folk-lore, inner life, and modes of 
thought of the various peoples of what is called 
India. The method of treatment, and, it may be 
supposed, the alphabetical disposition of the 
various subjects discussed, were stiggested to Mr. 





Crooke during his preparation of a new edition of 
the ‘Anglo-Indian Glossary’ of Sir H. Yule and 
Mr. Burnell, to which work the present may 
avowedly be regarded as a supplement. Under 
well-nigh two hundred heads is given an immense- 
amount of information upon things Indian, partly 
the result of the author’s own observations, partly 
chosen from writers of authority and repute. 
Subjects such as Architecture, Arms, Art, Buddhism, 
Caste, Marriage, and the like are dealt with at 
length proportionate to their importance. Under 
heads such as Amulet, Astrology, Birth-Marks, 
Dacoity, Folk-tales, Infanticide, Omens, Opium, 
Poisoning, Polyandry, and Tree-worship is found 
matter of more special interest to our readers. 
It is very striking to contemplate the effect 


of European interference with native cus- 
tom. The English repression of thuggee is thus. 


met by a curious development of Road-poisoning. 
Attempts to put down infanticide have been met 
by the neglect of female offspring; while the 
practice of suttee asserts itself in spite of edict and 
example. Many of the illustrations supplied are 
familiar to the students of Tylor and Frazer. 
Under Witchcraft we are told there is scarcely a 
village of rural Bengal which does not possess its 
witch. Diabolic ingenuity is shown in the punish- 
ment awarded these wretched creatures. Much 
curious information is supplied concerning the 
worship of snakes. It is interesting to find that 
the snake-worshipper does not always object to 
eating the object of his veneration. In Bhotan, 
when the hole of a python is found, the natives 
light a fire at the mouth, smoke out the ophidian, 
and then eat it. It is less generally known in this 
country that the tiger is also an object of venera- 
tion. The whole may be read with interest and 
advantage. One singular feature in the volume is 
that a large number of words have an asterisk 
against them, no explanation of which is afforded. 
These are chiefly native names, such as the Dow or 
Dao of Assam. Under Baboo are given some 
curious specimens of native employment of English 
forms of speech or salutation. An English gentle- 
man was thus addressed as “* Honoured Enormity.” 


The Dramatic Writings of Richard Wever and’ 
Thomas Ingclend.—Anonymous Plays. Edited by 
John 8S. Farmer. (Printed for Subscribers.) 

We have here two further volumes of that issue of 

“The Early English Dramatists” which constitutes 

the latest literary enterprise of Mr. Farmer, and 

one in praise of the conception and execution of 
which we have already spoken. Unlike the previous. 
issue, which gave in one of its interesting volumes 
the numerous interludes of John Heywood, the 
present instalment consists almost entirely of works 
of anonymous authorship. It is true that the name 
of Richard Wever is assigned to ‘ Lusty Juventus,’ 
and that of Thomas Ingelend to ‘The Disobedient 

Child’ and ‘The Nice Wanton.’ Concerning the 

former writer we know, however, absolutely 

nothing; while as to the second we profit but to the 
extent that we find him to have been a student of 

Cambridge, and trace a tradition that he belonged 

to Christ’s College. The ascription of the plays to 

the authors beneath whose names they stand is not, 
moreover, too trustworthy. What seems pretty 
certain is that the authors were generally clerks of 
one or other of the universities, and possessed some 
familiarity with the Latin’dramatists. Many of the 
plays themselves are polemical. In the “ Note. 
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boeks ” which, with word-lists, appear at the con- 
clusion of each of the volumes, a full account, 
literary as well as bibliographical, is supplied, 
including the estimate of the various works formed 
by Hazlitt and subsequent aut/orities. According 
to Hazlitt, ‘ Lusty Juventus’ is a piece of “rather 
heavy and tedious morality, replete with good 
instruction. but didactic to a fault.” In his ‘ English 
Dramatic Literature’ the Master of Peterhouse 
says that this morality breathes the spirit of the 
dogmatic Reformation of the Protector Somerset. 
The second volume consists wholly of anonymous 


plays, and includes among them the five-act comedy | 


of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ the ascription of 
which to Bishop Still has been abandoned of late, 
in favour of that to William Stevenson. Dr, Brad- 
ley’s reasons for crediting the Fellow of Christ’s 
College thus named are incorporated by Mr. Farmer 
in his notes. In the case of all the plays reduced 
facsimiles of the title-pages, and in some cases of the 
printers’ marks, are supplied. The thoroughness of 
workmanship apparent in the first production is 
observed, and the whole in its artistic get-up will 
grace any shelves. Specially commendable con- 
tinue to be the ‘* Notebooks,” the information in 
which is serviceable and ample. 
The Pocket George Mae Donald. Made by Alfred 
H. Hyatt. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Ix a dainty shape, uniform with ‘The Pocket 
R. L. 82 and ‘The Pocket Richard Jefferies,’ 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus have issued a volume of 
selected passages, in prose and verse, from the 
writings of George Mac Donald. The thoughtful- 
ness and gentleness of the extracts commend them 
to general admiration and favour. 


The Scottish Historical Review, 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
ror. Hume Brown contributes a paper on the 
part the Scottish nobles took in moulding the 
national history. We are on the whole in agree- 
ment with his conclusions, and are very glad to 
possess a well-considered sketch of the position of 
the Scottish aristocracy from the time of King 
Robert the Bruce until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It is in no sort a defence of men 
who were beyond doubt far more turbulent than 
their neighbours south of the Border, and whose 
lives were often stained by acts of gross cruelty. 
It is an explanation rather than a vindication, and 
will be so regarded by all competent persons whose 
minds are not warped by political or religious 

prejudices. — ' 

The leading paper, however—first in place and 
first in interest—is the opening part of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s account of the portrait and jewels of Queen 
Mé Stuart. 1 ‘led 
ew ght and reputed portraits of the victim of 
Fotheringhay. That many spurious pictures have 
been, and still are, passed off as likenesses of the 
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queen is certain; and there are others which are | 


but copies of copies that have lost much of their 
original truthfulness, the features having become 
so modified as to represent the ideals of beauty, 
not of the Tudor time, but of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. That Mary was beautiful in 


her younger days may be regarded as certain. As | 
the 
testimony of enemies as wellas friends; but we | 


Mr. Lang points out, we have this on 


have ourselves seen pictures passing under her 
mame that seem as if the painter had studied, in 


It shows a wonderful knowledge of 


features as well as costume, some French fashion- 
book of the early days of Horace Walpole. Mr. 
John Edwards writes concerning the Grey Friars 
of Glasgow, tracing the history of their house from 
its foundation until it fell in the crash of the 
Reformation. He might with advantage have given 
further details,{but the paper is, as far as we are able 
to test it, accurate. Mr. J. H. Round furnishes a 
first part of what will probably be an elaborate 
paper on the Barony of Retaren of Freeland. It 
would not be fair to comment thereon until the 
conclusion is reached. 

Among the short notices is one on Mr. Rannie’s 
‘Student’s History of Scotland,’ containing a 
remark to which it is important to draw attention. 
The author is praised for knowing, and striving to 
remember, that a history is not the place wes Bh 
moral judgments should be passed on persons. 
When such things are wanted, the place for them is 
the biography or review. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wk cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ee after the exact 
soda the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 

as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 
. ©. C. G. (“Trial of Queen Caroline”). — 
G. F. R. B. stated at 9" S. xii. 397 that Sir George 
Hayter’s picture is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and that an index of the portraits is given in the 
catalogue. 

C. A. Bernav (*fSun putting out Fire ”).—See 
the many articles at 8" $8. viii. 148, 231, 316, 355, 
414; xii. 271, 373. 

I. (‘* Marriages of Cousins ’’).—See the numerous 
references to articles in ‘N. & Q.’ given by the late 
EveRARD Home CoLeMAN at 6S. vi. 494. Srema, 
on the same page, deals with the bibliography of 
the subject. 

CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 250, col. 2, 1. 26, for 
‘* Laragoza” read Zaragoza. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 

print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


+ ‘ 








